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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 99.) 


But Mr. Sturge had now made up his own 
mind conclusively, that he would be no party 
to demanding or accepting anything less than 
total and immediate emancipation. For this 
he suffered some reproach, as being an ex- 
treme and impracticable man. But, in truth, 
in acting thus, on the present and other occa- 
sions, he was simply obeying what was a neces- 
sity of his nature; he was emphatically a man 
of action, and that he might act with decision 
and energy it was imperative that he should be 
able to present the issue to his own mind in 
the form of some simple principle resting upon 
moral conviction. When his intellect was dis- 
tracted with subtle schemes of expediency and 
compromise, and when his conscience was en- 
tangled in the meshes of a refined and ingeni- 
ous casuistry, he felt himself paralyzed and 
powerless for all practical effort. 

The first &tep which Mr. Sturge took, after 
he had reached the conclusion just stated, was 
to endeavor to bring over to his views the 
members of his own Society, who were then, 
as they had always been, and continued to be 
to the end of the struggle, the soul and sinew 
of the anti-slavery enterprise. Accordingly, at 
the Friends’ Yearly Meeting in 1830, he de- 
livered an earnest address, imploring his breth- 
ren to take more decisive ground than they 
had hitherto done on this question. As he 
has left the notes of that address among his 
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ple on which he was wont to aet on all matters 
of importance. 

‘As I have, after much reflection upon the 
subject, felt a strong persuasion that, whatever 
may have been the case with the Anti-slavery 
Society, we, as a religious body, by taking 
gradual and not immediate emancipation as our 
motto, seven years ago, have not only in some 
degree retarded the great object we have in 
view, but have allowed a subject which we 
professed to take up upon principle to merge 
into a question of expediency, I wish briefly to 
refer to what then was said by two or three 
Friends, whose opinions had, I believe, so much 
weight with many of us, that we took for 
granted their opinions must be correct, without 
properly examining for ourselves—at least this 
was a good deal my case. As those dear 
Friends, of course, had nothing in view in de- 
livering the sentiments they then did but the 
weliare of the slaves, so if they are found not 
to rest on a correct basis, I believe they would 
willingly retract them. If I recolleet right, 
we were then told that if immediate emancipa- 
tion were granted, not only would the personal 
property of the master be endangered, but the 
boon conferred on the slave in his degraded 
state would be a curse rather than a blessing to 
him; that as wisdom dwelé with prudence, if 
we had a friend who had been long confined in 
a dungeon, and wholly excluded from light, we 
should not at once expose him to the bright 
rays of the meridian sun. But [ think few 
would admit that it would be that prudence 
which dwells with true wisdom which would 
induce us to leave this friend immured in the 
dungeon, but still in the hands of his merciless 
jailor, who not only openly declared his deter- 
mination to keep him where he was, but that 
he would use his utmost exertions to disqualify 
him for any other situation. It should be 
clearly understood that the advocates of imme- 
diate emancipation do not thereby mean law- 
less, uncontrolled liberty, but they say: Grant 
us only the personal liberty of the slave, ad 


papers, it is inserted here, not only as possess- | then subject him to such laws as those most 
ing considerable interest in itself, but as indi-|interested in his happiness shall think best 
eating very clearly that simple fealty to princi-! suited to promote it. 
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‘ Another Friend said that, if we urged im- 
mediate emancipation, we should be in danger 
of having all the horrors of St. Domingo acted 
over again. Now, though I consider this was 
satisfactorily answered at the time, there is 
still reason to suppose that an erroneous opin- 
ion prevails on this subject even in the minds 
of many Friends. It is true that some of the 
pages of the early history of the Independence 
of Hayti are written in characters of blood and 
of fire; but it cannot too strongly be borne in 
mind that this was not the result of the sudden 
emancipation of the whole of the then degraded 
slave population, but that it was the crusade 
sent by Bonaparte against her newly-acquired 
independence, which, though it failed of suc- 
cess, dyed her rivers with blood and whitened 
her fields with the bones of the slain. Before 
this took place, the slaves not only remained 
peaceable, but continued to work on the same 
estates and for their former masters; and the 
most determined opponent to immediate eman- 
cipation may be safely challenged to produce a 
single instance in which that sudden and gen- 
eral removal of the yoke of slavery from about 
300,000 individuals was attended with injury. 
It is of great importance that every one should 
have correct information on this point, because 
facts are safer to act upon than theory; and 
though all the experiments that have ,been 
tried tend to the same result, yet this only was 
on a scale that would be at all comparable to 
our West India slave population; and the 
history of St. Domingo, from the commence- 
ment of its independence to the present time, 
may be considered a triumphant refutation of 
all those who say immediate emancipation is 
dangerous. 

‘It does appear to me, on the fullest investi- 
gation, that those who oppose it are backed by 
neither sound principles nor facts; while those 
who advocate it are not only supported by 
sound principles, but every fact on record 
tends to prove the perfect safety of acting 
upon them. 

‘There is, however, one view of this subject 
which, I think, at least ought to be conclusive 
with us as a religious body. We hold it to be 
right that whenever we take up anything on 
religious principles, we should act upon it, 
without reference to consequences. Now, it 
has been said, and I believe unanimously ad- 
mitted within these walls,and I am sure my 

own heart responded to the sentiment, that the 
abolition of slavery had been the religious con- 
cerneof our Society for more than half a cen- 
tury; but I believe it will be found by every 
one that will fairly examine the subject, that 
if this be correct, we must advocate immediate 
emancipation, and that the reasons for any 
kind or modification of gradual emancipation 
are founded only on expediency. It would only 
be a waste of time in such an assembly as this 


to show that the interest of a few planters in 
this country should not, for one moment, be 
put in competition with all that is dear to 
800,000 negroes, merely because the Atlantic 
rolls between us and them, or on account of 
the color of their skin or the woolliness of their 
hair. Otherwise it might be shown that not- 
withstanding the enormous sacrifices this coun- 
try is making to uphold this monstrous system, 
nothing will preserve the planters themselves 
from ultimate ruin but the emancipation of 
their slaves; and such is the dreadfully de- 
moralizing effect upon those who reside in the 
slave colonies that, viewing them with the eye 
of a Christian and as accountable beings, they 
are far more to be pitied than the victims of 
their oppression. ‘I. Clarkson’s observation 
many years ago with regard to those engaged in 
the slave-trade is equally applicable to slavery, 
that the effects it produces are regular and 
certain, they are irresistible; so that neither 
public opinion, nor the improvement of one 
age above another, nor the superior refinement 
of any particular people, can withstand their in- 
fluence. There is no remedy for the evils com- 
plained of but the total extinction of the system ; 
no human regulations can do away with them 
because no human regulations can change the 
human heart. Let us then not hesitate any 
longer to proclaim to the world that we cannot 
stop short of urging final and immediate eman- 
cipation. When the Christian is convinced 
that the principle upon which he acts is cor- 
rect, I believe it does not become him to ex- 
amine too closely his probability of success, 
but rather to act in the assurance that if he 
faithfully does his part, as much success will 
attend his efforts as is consistent with the will 
of that Divine leader under whose banner he 
is enlisted. But I derive encouragement from 
the conviction that these views are rapidly 
spreading; though I am not one of those who 
wished to see exactly such a motion then car- 
ried, yet when an individual came forward the 
other day unsanctioned by the Anti-slavery 
Committee to propose a resolution to the effect 
that all children born in the king’s dominions 
after the commencement of 1831 should be 
free, it was cheering to witness hdéw it touched 
a chord that vibrated in a thousand bosoms, 
and had the proposition been that slayery 
should then cease for ever, I think it would 
have been echoed from nearly as many quar- 
ters; and though the West Indian body may 
again attempt to bribe the ministers of the 
Crown by another and another splendid dinner 
at the Albion with al] its costly viands and 
dulcet strains of soothing speeches, | feel fully 
persuaded that if the abolitionists keep steadily 
at their posts and act upon right principles, 
the doom of slavery is settled. I hope Friends 
will excuse my having so largely trespassed on 


the time of the meeting, as I felt that my own 
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peace was in some degree concerned in en- 
deavoring, however imperfectly, to bring this 
view of the subject before the meeting. If I 
have spoken strongly, I trust the reflection that 
during the seven years since we came to the 
conclusion to advocate gradual and not imme- 
diate emancipation, tens of thousands have 
been sent by this horrid system to an untimely 
grave, must plead my apology. How much of 
the blood of these will be required at the 
hands of those who have been the immediate 


it was over, the projector of the scheme for 
popular agitation rejected by the committe, 
was asked to explain somewhat more fully the 
details of his scheme. Some objections were 
started. ‘ But,’ says the narrator, ‘ Mr. Cropper 
soon put an end to them with a very practical 
question: “ Friend § , what money dost 
thou want?” ‘I want 2,000/., but I will be- 
gin if I can get 1,000/.” “Then I will give 
thee 5007.,” said the noble fellow, and an- 
other, not a whit less nobly generous, Joseph 
agents of these enormities, and how much at| Sturge, immediately followed with a promise 
the hands of those who have actively or pas- | of 2507.’ 
sively encouraged them in this country, at the} This led to the formation, in the year 1831, 
bar of that final tribunal where they are gone,|of ‘The Agency Committee,’ which, though 
and towards which we are all hastening, I pre-| living on terms of perfect civility with the 
sume not even to conjecture; but surely the |‘ Anti-slavery Society,’ and numbering, nomin- 
dreadful fact should stimulate us to every exer- | ally, some of the members of the latter among 
tion we can to promote the immediate extinc-| its executive, followed a course entirely inde- 
tion of this heavy national crime.’ pendent. It addressed itself to the one specific 
We have already intimated that there were | business of informing the public mind on the 
now in the field two sections of the anti-slavery | abominations of slavery, and thereby evoking a 
party, both of whom were thoroughly and | popular opinion which should act as ‘a pressure 
equally devoted to the great object of securing | from without,’ upon the Government, and even, 
the freedom of the slave. But grave differ-|if necessary, as was sometimes the case, upon 
ences of opinion existed between them, both as|their own parliamentary leaders. It seems 
to the time within which that object might be| strange to us, now that everybody in this 
practicable, and the means to be employed for| country is, professedly at least, opposed to 
its attainment. The younger and more demo-| slavery, to be told that, at the period to which 
cratic element demanded a policy more definite | we refer, nearly the whole power of the public 
and peremptory than was generally approved | press was bitterly hostile to the cause of aboli- 
by the leaders, and had far greater faith in a|tion. In the first report of the Agency Com- 
bold appeal to the country than in the parlia-| mittee, they say that ‘scarcely a newspaper or 
mentary strategy and influence with men in| a magazine could be found which, on this topic, 
office which had hitherto been principally em-| was just enough to be neutral, and by far the 
ployed. At the Annual Meeting of the Anti-| greater number combined to oppose the aboli- 
slavery Society in 1830, which was held at/|tionists, whatever might be the distinction of 
Freemasons’ Hall, this difference found ex-| their party, or the tenor of their politics.’ But 
pression in a very significant manner. But the | the pulpit and platform were still open to them, 
breach between the two parties was too deep|and these they determined to occupy by every 
to be healed by any temporary compromise. | means in their power. Some of the clergy, 
Finally, the contention was so sharp between|and many dissenting ministers, heartily re- 
them, that they departed asunder one from the | sponded to the call made upon them to preach 
other. or lecture upon the subject. But the principal 
Sir George Stephen, in his ‘Anti-slavery | reliance of the Agency Committee was upon 
Recollections,’ gives a graphic description of |a regularly organized system of lecturing by 
the actual circumstances of the separation. An | agents wholly devoted to the work, followed by 
unavailing attempt had been made at one of|the establishment of auxiliary associations all 
the committees of the old Anti-slavery Society | over the country. They were singularly happy 
to induce that body to assume a more aggres-|in their selection of lecturers. Among them 
sive attitude, by a bold appeal to the country | were Mr. Scoble, Mr. Baldwin, Capt. Stuart, and 
through means of public meetings. A scheme | other able and earnest men. George Thompson 
for that purpose had been submitted to them, | especially, with a matchless power of popular 
and rejected as ‘well-meaning but impracti-| eloquence, stirred most deeply the hearts of 
cable.’ Sir-George, who was on that occasion | the multitude by his graphic delineations of 
the mouthpiece of the party of progress, was | slavery, and his passionate appeals to the na- 
about to retire discomfited aud indignant, when | tional conscience. In all this agitation Joseph 
he was followed by James Cropper, who| Sturge, though less prominently before the 
said to him, ‘ Friend Stephen, thou must dine | public than he afterwards became, was one 
with me at my hotel to-morrow, and bring thy | of the most active and constant helpers. So 
papers with thee. I have some friends who| much so, indeed, that Birmingham, next to 
wish to hear thy explanations.’ London, was for many years the most im- 
The dinner accordingly took place, and when | portant centre of activity for all anti-slavery 
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operations. Throughout the whole of the mid- 
land counties his labors were indefatigable, 
organizing societies, getting up public meet- 
ings, corresponding with the friends of the 
cause, and moving into action all within the 
circle of his influence by the energy of his 
character and the contagion of his benevolent 
enthusiasm. He was happy, also, in being 
surrounded by a number of men, of various 
religious denominations, who thoroughly sym- 
pathized with his views, and threw themselves 
into the work with corresponding ardor. 
(To be continued.) 


we 


Sunpay-Scuoot Fruirs.—In one of our 
large public institutions, is an accomplished 
professor of languages, who came a poor boy to 
wy school. His parents had no means of advan- 
cing him. He had displayed no particular taste 
for attainment. His associations had been far 
down below the prospect of any possible eleva- 
tion. The Sunday-school brought out his hid- 
den fire, and stirred up the gift that was in him ; 
excited the desire for an education; led him to 
give himself and his education to God. He 
struggled through his youth with the noble 
purpose before him. He found friends in his 
Sunday-school connections to sustain him. He 
graduated with the highest collegiate honors. 
He was able to educate and exalt his whole 
family. Few who now know and admire him, 
have the least idea where was found the spark 
of that brilliant exhibition. Yet it was the 
Sunday-school which took him out of the dust, 
and inspired him with all his early thoughts and 
plans. And he has been a faithful teacher in 
this work through all his manhood since.— Dr, 
Tyng. 

Oo 
YEARLY MEETING OF FRIENDS IN TASMANIA. 
Minute of London Y. M., 5th mo., 1864. 

The Clerk reports that he forwarded to 
Thomas Mason the message of sympathy ex- 
pressed at our last meeting on his behalf, and 
that he has heard from our dear friend on 
several occasions since that time. 


Thomas Mason mentions that the natives: 


everywhere are civil and quiet to him and his 
family. Some of them have made application 
to him to take the land again of which he had 
been dispossessed. Te Hapuka (the chief who 
seized his sheep) seems not inclined to offer 
any opposition, provided the boundary he points 
out is respected. There seems a likelihood 
therefore, Thomas Mason says, “ of our making 
an amicable arrangement. Te Hapuka has 
shown himself very friendly.” 

Though the matter above referred to has 
been so satisfactorily concluded, our friend has 
been introduced into further trouble in another 
way. He says, ‘‘ All young men, between the 
ages of 16 and 40 years, have been called out 
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for active service as militiamen. By the Mili- 
tia Act, Friends are not exempted. John and 
Thomas (two of his sons) have, therefore, been 
enrolled; but, as they refused to serve, and 
there is a friendly feeling towards us, the case 
was not pressed, but it has been forwarded to 
the Governor.” 

Thomas Mason adds, “It is a trying time, 
and one which requires much ¢ircumspection ; 
but, by a constant reliance upon Divine aid, 
and that alone, with humble and earnest seek- 
ing for help from Him who is ever willing to 
assist his poor, dependent creatures, I trust we 
may be kept in safety. Few seem able to 
understand the great law of Christianity—love 
to all; would it were generally recognized. How 
different then would the interccurse of the set- 
tlers and natives be.” 

More recently, Thomas Mason writes, “ The 
captain of the Taita militia had written to the 
military authorities at Auckland, to know what 
he was to do in our case; and the reply was to 
the effect, that he is ‘to swear in and drill the 
Quakers ; and in case of actual hostilities to 
employ them as clerks.’ On the receipt of 
this intelligence, I at once communicated with 
the major commanding, to whom I represented 
the impossibility of acceding to his wishes, and 
that we could not agree to obey any military 
officer as such. He then consented to give us 
leave of absence, but expressly stated that he 
would not allow any one, not a Quaker, to shel- 
ter himself under the same plea. The Judge 
of the Supreme Court, who was present at the 
interview, told him that it was the best thing 
that could be done, and commended him for 
considering my case, and consenting not to 
press the service; especially as I had, as a 
juryman, so frequently been called upon. He 
further said that the Militia Act left no choice 
with the inferior officers, who would be com- 
pelled to prosecute. The provincial authorities 
promised to endorse any application I might 
choose to make to the general Government, so 
far as they could to obtain the required exemp- 
tion. Altogether I have.much cause for thank- 
fulness for the kindness shown and expressed ; 
one of the magistrates going so far as to say 
that he was certain that, if we had been fined, 
not one would be found to issue a warrant for 
distraint. The case has given me the oppor- 
tunity of stating the reason why Friends re- 
fuse to bear arms, and I hope some good may 
result.” 

The last aceount from Thomas+Mason in- 
forms us that the Government has very con- 
siderately and kindly relieved him and his 
sons from further trouble with respect to the 
militia service. 





“Divine Providence has a variety of in- 
struments at work to break up our fallow 
ground.” 
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From the London Friend. 
ON BAPTISM AND THE SUPPER. 


York, 11th Month 2d, 1863. 

My Dear Friend,—Thy letter of 10th Month 
25th reached me duly; and I am interested in 
thy frank statement of thy views, and of the 
steps which thou hast taken under them; and 
I wish to give them their full measure of Chris- 
tian consideration, and to exercise towards thy- 
self the apostolic precept to “forbear one 
another in love.’ I do, however, still believe 
there is a misapprehension in thy mind of some 

simportant features of the gospel, and a misap- 

plication of various passages of scripture in 
support of thy views. In the first place, thy 
understanding of the characters by which the 
law and the gospel are contradistinguished 
seems tome tobe dim. Thou dost not seem 
clearly to apprehend, that while the law had 
“the shadow of good things to come,” in typi- 
cal rites and observances, the gospel presents 
the spiritual realization in the offices of Jesus, 
and in the spiritual experience of believers in 
him. 

Having thus prefaced my reply to thy letter, I 
will try to take the subjects in the order in 
which thou hast brought them under notice. 

With regard to water baptism, it is to be 
borne in mind, that it was no new mode of 
acknowledging proselytes, nor of receiving their 
confession of faith, adopted by the apostles on 
the opening of the dispensation of the gospel 
by the resurrection of Christ; and that under 
the law and the ministration of John the Bap- 
tist it had also a typical character ; and that our 
Saviour himself was a minister under the law, 
which he came to fulfil; and the ceremonials 
of which he, in several recorded instances, ob- 
served, and likewise enjoined on persons whom 
he had healed or cleansed. That water baptism 
was used by the apostles on many occasions as 
a recognition of proselytes from Judaism and 
heathenism, and as an acceptation of their pro 
fession of faith in Christ, is also quite clear. 

In this view we may consider, that when 
Peter said of the household of Cornelius, “‘ Can 
any man forbid water that these should not be 
baptized, which have received the Holy Ghost 
as well as we ?” he said in effect to his Jewish 
companions, Can any of you Jews forbid that we 
should acknowledge these converted heathens 
as fellow believers in Christ, and as our disci- 
ples in him, and accept the profession of their 
faith, seeing they also have received the Holy 
Ghost? This question was not for the sake of 
the water, but for that which was signified at 
that time by the long used ceremony. And in 
the same way when he said, “ Repent and be 
baptized every one of you in the name of Jesus, 
for the remission of sins;” his words imply, 
Repent, and make open confession of the name 
of Jesus, for the remission of sins. When the 
people began to place more in baptism with 
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water than belonged to it, Peter himself told 
them plainly, “The baptism that now saveth is 
not the putting away the filth of the flesh (not 
the washing of the body with water), but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ;” and Paul said 
he was thankful he had baptized so few; for 
Christ sent him not to baptize, byt to preach 
the gospel. This would have bedn a strange 
cause for thankfulness, if he believed the charge 
of his Lord, to “go into all nations, and teach 
them, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost,” to re- 
fer to water baptism ; and if the other disciples 
understood it so, it is remarkable that there is no 
record of their having attended to the charge ; 
but it is only recorded that they baptized “ in 
the name of Jesus.” 

With regard to what thou hast stated re- 
specting the influence of baptism upon thyse!f, 
I do not think anything thou regarded in it as 
a public profession of faith in Christ, added 
one whit in the minds of any of the public 
who knew of it, to their belief of thy being a 
believer in him. This, since thy becoming de- 
cidedly awakened, was manifest in thy life and 
conversation ; but among the few of the public 
who knew of thy baptism must be reckoned 
some at least who looked upon it is an evidence 
both of thy sincerity and of thy want of clear- 
ness of perception in regard to gospel require- 
ments. And respecting the influences on thy 
own mind, described in thy letter, they all 
ought to be the daily recollections of every be- 
liever under the baptisms of the Holy Ghost as 
ministered by Christ himself, and the remem- 
brance of his sufferings, death, resurrection and 
mediation, with the feeling after his presence 
and after communion of spirit with him, ought 
to be the daily exercise of every one who is 
“born again,” without the need of such helps 
as water baptism. And truly, if these things 
do not live in our hearts under “the anointing 
which we have received of him,” there is reason 
to fear they will not under the remembrance of 
baptism with water. With regard to the bap- 
tism of our Saviour by his forerunner, and his 
words, “ Suffer it to be so now, for thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness,” there is 
much in the word now—i. e. at that particular 
time, as his testimony to the authority of John’s 
commission to preach repentance, and to recog- 
nize those who accepted his doctrine by this 
rite. But this gives no sanction to water bap- 
tism as a rite to be perpetuated under a subse- 
quent and far more glorious dispensation. 
Neither does the frequent, but not constant, use 
of water baptism by many of the apostles, in 
recognizing converts from Judaism and heath- 
enism, imply that they considered it a rite to be 
perpetuated toward all who became true disci- 
ples of Christ among persons professing Christi- 
anity. 
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There seems to be an extensive misapprehen- 
sion among professing Christians, and one which 
thou also hast adopted, in respect to the words 
of our dear Redeemer in regard to the passover 
on the last occasion on which he partook of it 
with his disciples, and regarding which he ex- 
pressed the earnest desire with which he had| Christ or anidol. “The cup of blessing which 
desired to eat it with them before he suffered ;| we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
evidently that he might instruct them in its|of Christ? The bread which we break, is it 
typical relation to himself, and commission them | not the communion of the body of Christ? for 
to do the same to others. Perhaps this will be|we being many are one bread and one body? 
the best seen, if we supply the ellipses which | for we are all partakers of that one bread. Be- 
occur in his own words, and which the nature | hold Israel after the flesh: are not they which 
of the feast and his presence at the time render- | eat partakers with the altar,” &c. ‘“ Ye cannot 
ed sufficiently obvious. drink of the cup of the Lord and the cup of 

Luke records that Jesus said, ‘“ With desire| devils: ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
have I desired to eat this passover with you be-| table and the table of devils.” Hence it seems 
fore I suffer; for I say unto you, I will not any|evident he had in view the paschal rites and 
more eat thereof until it be fulfilled in the king-| their signification; but in remembrance of the 
dom of God. And he took the cup [of the| death of Christ, instead of in typical allusion to 
passover], and gave thanks, and said, Take this|that most important event, as was the case till 
and divide it among yourselves; for I say unto| he came as the sacrifice for sin, and which was 
you, I will not drink of the fruit of the vine, | not the case when he last partook of the pass- 
until the kingdom of God shall come. And hejover with his disciples, although his offering 
took the bread, and gave thanks ; and brake it,| himself for this object on the cross was then 
and gave unto them, saying, This [bread of the| close at hand. 
passover] is [the type or representative of] my| It is the opinion of some learned and pious 
body, which is [about to be] given for you: this} men that the Corinthians had mixed paschal 
[explanation] do [ye in future on occasions of| rites with a sort of love-feast, such as history 
partaking of the passover] in remembrance of| records to have been partaken of, as a symbol of 
me. Likewise also the cup, after supper, say-| community of brotherly feeling in Christ, long 
ing, This cup [of the passover] is [the seal of ]| after the believers had ceased to have all things 
the New Testament in my blood which is|in common, but as having grown out of that 
{about to be] shed for you.” In these words| condition. Paul, however, does not enjoin the 
there does not appear to be any institution of a] participation, but desires that it should not take 
new rite, to be perpetuated by all who should] place in a disorderly manner, nor without a 
become the disciples of Christ. But when in|right recognition of its nature and object. 
the message to the Laodicean church Jesus said, | And in his epistle to the Galatians he makes no 
“ Behold I stand at the door and knock, if any|exception for any such ritual observance, but 
man hear my voice, and open the door, I will|asks, “ Are ye so foolish? Having begun in 
come in to him, and will sup with him and he|the spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
with me,” there does seem to be a reference to| flesh?’ and this in regard to many outward ob- 
his expression of drinking of the fruit of the|servances. Nor does he make any exception in 
vine new, or spiritually, in the kingdom of God | his epistle to the Colossians for the continuance 
[the reign of God in the hearts of believers, | of any old ordinances, or of any newly establish- 
under the dispensation of the gospel]. ed ones, when he speaks of “ God quickening 

With regard tothe revelation to Paul re-|them together with Christ, having forgiven 
specting the last passover partaken of by our| them all trespasses, blotting out the handwrit- 
Lord with his disciples, it is to be noticed, that | ing of ordinances that was against us, which was 
Paul, being an unbeliever at the time of our| contrary to us; and took it out of the way, nail- 
Lord’s death, was not present with the other| ing it to his cross.” 
apostles to receive his instructions and commis-| Under all the circumstances of the case, I 
sion with them. Personally he therefore re-| have not any doubt of our early Friends being 
ceived, not only his knowledge of the circum-| right in not adopting these ceremonies; what- 
stances here referred to, but his whole gospel! ever liberty there might have been in early 
knowledge and commission, by revelation, as he | times, or even may be still, to use them, where 
says, “The gospel which was preached of me, | people believe it right, as mere matters of initi- 
is not after man; for I neither received it of | ation and commemoration. 
man, neither was I taught it, but bythe revela-| And the statement that the abuse of a thing 
tion of Jesus Christ,” Gal. i. 11, 12.. And) isno argument against its use, is not to be taken 
when Paul wrote to the Corinthians, into whose ; without limit. When the Israelites burnt in- 
church disorders of a disgraceful kind had cense to the brazen serpent, it was an abuse. 
crept, in connection with ceremonial observ- Notwithstanding the brazen serpent was a me- 


ances, and amongst whom there were Jews 
as well as Gentiles, he argued with them on this 
subject, as well as on that of eating meats offered 
to idols, on the sacrificial idea of the person 
partaking identifying himself with the object 
in view by the eating or drinking, whether 
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morial of God’s mercy, and a type of deliverance 
through Christ, there is reason to believe Heze- 
kiah did right in destroying it; and in seeing 
how much a very large proportion of professing 
Christians attribute to baptism and the supper, 
effects which cannot result from them, but only 
from the baptism of the Holy Ghost adminis- 
tered by Christ himself, and from direct com. 
munion of spirit with him, and how completely 
the gospel is a spiritual dispensation ; and that 
“that which is born of the flesh is flesh,” 
whether in administration or in participation, 
while that only which is born of the spirit is 
spirit ; and that,the words of Jesus are “ spirit 
and are life’ —I believe that we, as a religious 
society, are right in. the Divine sight in abstain- 
ing from these things. 

I have known a few persons who had grown 
up among Friends, and who, on becoming 
awakened, adopted the belief that their having 
been previously in so dark a state had resulted 
from the want of these ceremonials, or from 
some other want in the Society; and some of} Union in London, Mr. Tucker, who was for 
them left it, and adopted that which they in|some time a minister in Manchester, told an 
their inexperience thought was wanted ; but so} anecdote of James Kershaw, Esq., a recently 
far as my observation has gone, I do not think | deceased member of Parliament, which deserves 
the course they adopted promoted either their|to be reproduced. Mr. Tucker said: 
own spiritual-mindedness or enlargement be-} When he was a lad ten years of age he was in 
yond what might have been reasonably expected, | a class in a Sunday-school in Manchester. The 
if they had remained with Friends, and kept|nameé of the president or superintendent of that 
under the baptism of the Holy Spirit, and in| school was Steele, a name very fragrant in that 
prayerful communion with their God and|greattown. James wasa very troublesome boy. 
Saviour ; but:the reverse. Some of these viewed | The teacher came up with his name to the super- 
such ceremonial rites as baptism and the supper | intendent, and again and again said, “I cannot 
very differently at a later stage of thejr experi-|do anything with him.” “But,” said Mr. 
ence, and said, that having obtained the sub-| Steele, “I am sure there'is something in James 
stance, the shadow could be of no use to them;|if one knew how to develop it.” Again and 
and one now living, and a useful Christian, |again came the complaint, and again and again 
said, he thought there were many faults among|did this kind-hearted superintendent set it 
Friends, but he had discovered that the faults| aside. At last this little boy broke through a 
were in himself. Education may direct to|rule which involved exclusion; and when the 
Christ, but it cannot give the Spirit; and it is] next Sunday came the inquiry was, I believe, 
clear that all require the teaching of the Spirit | somewhat in this form: “ Who of you have 
to bring them to Christ, and to open their un-| been to the races during the past week ?” None 
derstandings to the truths of the gospel set be-|in this class, none in the other, none anywhere 
fore us in the holy Scriptures. And till awaken-|but James. “ Well,” said the teacher, “ you 
ed by the Spirit, whether immediately or instru-|see the boy must go, Mr. Steele; a diseased 
mentally, Friends not using ceremonial rites, or|sheep will infect the flock.” ‘ But,” said the 
others using them, are in darkness ; but to those | superintendent, “I cannot part with that boy ; 
who use them in this state of darkness, they are | let us have him up in the presence of the whole 
particularly dangerous, tending to lead such to|school.” Up he came, a fine, daring, defiant, . 
a false estimate of their own condition. A lady | handsome little fellow, of ten years of age. All 
once said to me, “I used to take the sacrament |the school looked on, and the superintendent 
as a physic, and concluded that all the sins I| said, “ Now, James, I am sure when you come 
had previously committed were then washed |to think of it, you are sorry you went to the 
out.”” And there is reason to fear that thou-|races.” The little fellow shrugged his shoul- 
sands are under the same delusion. I wish to|ders; he was not at all sorry. Then, just as 
commend all these things to thy serious con-jone of you ladies would touch the keys of a 
sideration. , piano, did the superintendent in his address try 

May the Lord give theea right understand-| to touch the key of that boy’s heart, till at 
ing respecting them, and keep thee in remem-| length he had produced some effect. Turning 
brance, that as Christ is allowed to rule in the | to the hundreds of boys in his presence he said : 
hearts of believers as Lord and King, they are|“ My lads, if we turn James out of the school, 


“complete in him;” and that being baptized 
by the Spirit into him, they are ‘“ baptized into 
his death ;.’ and being so baptized, they are al- 
so “ risen with him,” and “ walk in newness of 
life.’ Thy friend affectionately, 

JAMES BACKHOUSE. 


—_——_—_————~<er———____—_ 


The heavenly flower—disinterestedness—is 
the queen in the garden of Charity; and all 
others emit their sweet odors perfumed by 
hers. Love is life in others—‘seeketh not her 
own.” I have read of a Christian, who had 
brought his violent, choleric temper so com- 
pletely into subjection to the spirit of meekness, 
that at no affront would he move a muscle of 
his face, but a gentle smile about his mouth 
would indicate that he was occupied in burying 
himself with Jesus. 
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A SUNDAY-SCHOOL TROPHY. 
At the late anniversary of the Sunday-school 
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hé may go on from bad to worse. Shall he go?” 
‘No, no, no,” shouted three hundred voices, 
and James burst into tears, fairly conquered by 
affection, fairly won by love. What he became 
afterwards there are Manchester gentlemen on 
this platform who can tell you better than I. 
He became a member of parliament; he became a 
deacon of a Christian church. His £100 a year 
was always carefully paid into the London Mis- 
sionary Society, and sixty guineas, as I know, 
to the Manchester City Mission ; and I may also 
say,as I happened to have some pleasant ac- 
quaintance with him, that there were many 
things which his right hand did which his left 
hand was not allowed to know. Now he has 
gone: one of the brightest trophies of Sunday- 
school instruction. 
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Isaac SHARP IN GREENLAND.—The Lon- 
don Friend for the present month says that up 
to a very recent period no letter had been re- 
ceived from Isaac Sharp or Harrison Penney 
since their arrival in Greenland, their first let- 
ters having failed to come to hand. The 
latest account from them was up to the 9th of 
Eighth month, when they were well and com- 
fortable, and intended to go to the farthest 
settlement. Satisfactory little meetings appear 
to have been held at New Herrnhut, Good 
Hope, Lichtenfels, and probably at Fiskernaes ; 
they had had much pleasant intercourse with 
the missionaries and their flocks, and had been 
very pleasantly received. 

We will probably copy in our next number 
some extracts from Notes in Greenland by 
Harrison Penney. 





We learn from private letters, and also from 
the account of the movements of ministering 
Friends in the London Friend, that Joseph 
. James Neave, of Leiston, England, has been 
cordially liberated by Woodbridge Monthly 
Meeting, Suffolk Quarterly Meeting and the 
Morning Meeting in London, to attend the 
ensuing Yearly Meetings of Baltimore and 
North Carolina, and visit the meetings com- 
posing them. It was understood that our 
friend intended to take passage jn the steam- 
ship Scotia, and as that vessel arrived in New 
York on the 18th inst., we hope he has reached 
our shores in safety. 


nas We regret to learn by letters from some of 
our Agents that several packages of our paper, 
No. 3, have failed to reach their destination. 
They were all duly handed in to the Post- 
office in this city. In these and other similar 
cases of miscarriage, we will furnish duplicate 
copies as far as we are able. 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, in Burlington, N.J., 
on Fifth-day, the 13th inst., Howarp A. MiIcKLE to 
Margaretta, daughter of Robert Thomas, all of 
Burlington. 





, at Friends’ Meeting House, on Orange 
Street, on the 12th instant, Gzorce W. Tayror, to 
Rots Lexps, daughter of Samuel Leeds, late of Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey. 


———————<8— —___ 


Dizp, on the 10th of 9th month, 1864, at the 
Rural Home Watercure, Wabash, Indiana, Jans, 
wife of Henry C. Lewis, aged 28 years, 6 months 
and 15 days; a member of South River Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. She bore with patience a lingering 
illness, and resigning all to the Lord, she was ena- 
bled, near the close of her life, to have the blessed 
assurance that all would be well with her. 


——., at the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas 
Jobnson, on the 9th of 10th month, 1864, Aquita 
BiyForD, in the 66th year of his age; an elder of 
Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. 

And, ut the same place, Emma, daughter of Thomas 
and Martha B. Johnson, in the 7th year of her age. 


——, at Hillier, Prince Edward county, C. W., on 
the 6th of 4th month, 1864, Jane Ann Doruanp, 
wife of Joseph B. Dorland, in the 55th year of her 
age; a member of West Lake Monthly Meeting. 
Her health had been declining several years, though 
her last illness was short. Her friends have the 
consoling belief that she has entered into rest. 


——,, on the 31st of 8th month, 1864, Cuarves N, 
Parag, aged 23 years, son of Daniel and Sabina A. 
Paige, of Weare, N. H.; a member of Weare Monthly 
Meeting. He had been engaged in business in Phil- 
adelphia for a few months before bis sickness, gain- 
ing the confidence and respect of his employers. 
When all hopes of his recovery were passed, his 
parents found him in a sweet, heavenly state of 
mind. He said to his mother, ‘Thy dear son is 
nearly home. Oh! how happy! happy!” A short 
time before he expired, he said, “‘ Dear mother, I 
am now going: Tell my dear brothers, I want them 
to come to my sweet home in Heaven.” 


——, on the 9th of 9th month, 1864, Hannan, 
wife of Caleb Hall, aged 54 years, 1 month and 10 
days; a member of Spiceland Monthly Meeting. 
She bore a long and severe illness with great pa- 
tience, although at times she expressed a fear lest 
she should complain too much, saying, “she did 
not know why she should suffer so much.” On being 
reminded that the afflictions of the righteous are 
many, but that the Lord would deliver her out of 
them all, if she would only put her trust in Him, 
“Oh, yes,” she said, ‘I know my dear Saviour has 
been very good, and suffered a great deal for me, 
unworthy as I am, and I hope He will continue to 
be with me to the last.” She left her friends and 
relatives the comfortable belief that her end was 
peace. 
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Diep, on the 10th of 2d month, 1864, Joun TowEL, 
in the 89th year of his age; a member of Lick 
Creek Montbly Meeting, Ind. He was a native of 
North Carolina, and emigrated to this country in 
the early settlement of the State. He was always a 
warm-hearted and liberal friend to the African race. 
His last illness was lingering, but borne with much 
Christian fortitude, appearing to be fully resigned 
to the will of the Lord. 


—, on the 4th of 10th month, 1864, Mornus 
Draper, son of Elwood and Margaret Draper, (the 
latter deceased ;) aged 15 years, 8 months and 18 
days; a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meeting, 
Iowa. 

sina 

Wantep, a Young Female Friend, to assist the 
Matron at the Orphan House at Hampton, Va., and 
to make herself generally useful in that institution. 

Application may be made to 

Sarau W. Cops, 1312 Filbert St., or to 
Ann Jess, 111 North Fifth St. 


—__—-~ee 


MEETING OF FRIENDS FOR THE RELIEF OF COL- 
ORED FREEDMEN. 


A Special (Public) Meeting of the Executive Board 
of “ Friends’ Association of Philadelphia, and its 
vicinity, for the Relief of Colored Freedmen,” will 
be held in Arch Street Meeting House, Philadelphia, 
on Fourth day Evening, the second of Eleventh 
month, 1864, at 7} o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to be present. 

By Order of the Board. 
Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 


—__—_—__+~en-______ 
HOME FOR AGED AND INFIRM COLORED PEOPLE. 


An adjourned Meeting will be held on Third day 
Evening, 10th month 25th, at 8 o’clock, in the sec- 
ond story of Friends’ Review Building, No. 109 N. 
10th Street. 

All interested are invited to attend. 


GG Se 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Of RICHARD JONES, who was forced into the 
Rebel army against his will; he was living at the 
time in Guilford county, North Carolina, and left a 
wife and two small children in a destitute condi- 
tion, wholly dependent on him for their daily bread ; 
but by the aid of a few friends, she was enabled to 
get to the State of Indiana, where she hoped to be 
able to support herself and children, and hear from 
her husband. When he was last heard from he had 
deserted the Rebel service, and is supposed to be 
somewhere in the Free States, and is not aware of 
his family’s escape to the North. Any person having 
any knowledge of his whereabouts, will confer a 
blessing upon the distressed and anxious wife, who 
will feel herself under obligations to those who may 
aid her in this extremity, by addressing 

Wituiam Crampirt, 
" Westfield, Hamilton county, Ind. 


EDUCATION FOR COLORED CHILDREN IN ST. 
LOUIS. 
Correspondence of the Boston Transcript. 
St. Louis, Aug. 26, 1864. 

You will be glad to learn that a movement is 
on foot in this city to extend to all colored 
children the full advantages of public school in- 
struction. There are now not less than a thou- 
sand such children in St. Louis, of the age to 


be at school, for whom no provision is made ex- 
cept private schools, supported either by small 
tuition fees or by the donations of charitable 
persons. ‘The Freedmen’s Societies and the 
Western Sanitary Commission have done some- 
thing in the same direction, but thus far little 
has been accomplished compared with the de- 
mand. 

About six months ago an Educational Board 
was organized, consisting of ten or twelve re- 
spectable colored men, with an advisory (white) 
committee of clergymen and others, and four 
schools were opened and continued until the 
Summer vacation. Two of these schools were 
taught by colored men and two by white. The 
number of scholars was four hundred and fifty, 
and the progress made was entirely satisfactory. 

At this stage of proceedings, it was ascertain- 
ed by examination of the tax lists, that the 
colored citizens of St. Louis are.paying a tax on 
four millions of property, real and personal, of 
which one-tenth of one per cent., or four thou- 
sand dollars, goes to the support of public 
schools, to none of which schools colored chil- 
dren are admitted ! On the strength of this re- 
markable fact, the members of the Western Sani- 
tary Commission addressed a memorial to the 
Board of Directors of the Public Schools, 
petitioning that at least a sum equal to taxes 
paid, as above, should be appropriated to the 
education of colored children. The petition 
was favorably received and no objection was 
made, but on inquiry it was found that by the 
laws of Missouri it is a criminal act, punishable 
by fine and penitentiary, to teach a colored per- 
son, slave or free, to read or write! Whata 
commentary on the peculiar institution, that 
this people, declared to be incapable of eleva- 
tion, should be compelled to pay for the educa- 
tion of white children, and prohibited, on pain 
of imprisonment, from educating their own! 

Of course the law has been systematically apd 
openly violated by individuals, for years past, 
but it would be unwise for a Board of Instruc- 
tion, acting under direct authority of State law, 
to set it at defiance. The Directors, therefore, 
have ordered a memorial to be presented to the 
Legislature next December, requesting the re- 
peal of all laws prohibiting the education of 
colored people. The action was unanimous, and 
the petition will undoubtedly be granted. As 
soon as this difficulty is removed, the Publie 
School Board will proceed to make adequate 
provision for all who need instruction. 

Meanwhile, that is to say for this year, pri- 
vate liberality must supply the demand, and we 
are pow making arrangements for opening as 
many schools as our probable funds will sus- 
tain. A generous gift of $500 was lately re- 
ceived from a friend in New Bedford, the great- 
er part of which has been spent, and the bal- 
ance will be, for these uses. The intention is 
to make good schools as far as we go, but 
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the want of proper buildings and the high cost 
of everything constitute serious obstacles in our 
way. The cause is one of great importance, 
and will not be abandoned. The greater part 
of those to be taught are fugitives or freed- 
a brought here by the war, but the regu- 
ar colored population of the city seems dispos- 
ed to do their fair proportion, and the citizens, 
with such assistance as may come from distant 
friends, must do the rest. The necessity of its 
being promptly and well done by somebody is 
too plain for argument. E. 
science 


Correspondence of the Methodist. 
GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


rough brown basalt, the next upon a layer of 
red ochre, and beneath the lowest you discern 
black streaks of wood-coal. In crevices here 
and there are tufts of beautiful green, which, 
by the aid of a glass, I found to be ferns and 
mosses, while around the extreme summit. of 
the cliff isa rim of grass. From the land this 
summit is not inaccessible, and being scooped 
out like a basin, it is sometimes the resort of 
ambitious pleasure-parties. 

From Pleaskin Head we cross Port Gauniay, 
and are at the Causeway, upon one of whose 
pillars, about two feet high, we spring from 
the boat. Stepping from one pillar to another, 
by easy ascent we gain a point in the middle 
of the Causeway, and look around us. It isa 
low, rocky mole, of about three acres in extent, 
and divided into the Little, Middle, and Grand 
Causeways. The surface presents the appear- 
ance of atesselated pavement of stones sloping 
from the point where we stand to the water. 
These stones are all basaltic, polygonal in form, 
varying in the number of their sides from three 
to nine. They are distinct, yet fitted together 
as compactly as if each stone had been dressed 
and laid by art. The highest point is towards 
the land, where the columns rise to the height 
of above thirty feet, and are about twenty 
inches in diameter. A closer examination of 
these.stones reveals cther striking peculiarities. 
You find that each pillar is formed of several 
joints, closely articulated into one other—the 
convex end of one being accurately fitted into 
the concave of the next. In some the concav- 
ity is uppermost—in others, the convexity. 
These joints vary from four inches to five feet. 
The basalt is very heavy, but some of the top 
joints are easily jostled, and many have been 
carried away. I saw several in the neigbor- 
hood, in front of cottage doors for steps; and 
our enterprising guide offered to transport a 
few to America, if we desired it. So far as 
we had time to examine, the contiguous sides of 
the several pillars are always of equal dimen- 
sions, although two sides of the same pillar will 
seldom be found exactly equal. I do not 
know whether this multitude of columns has 
ever been counted or not ; but when told there 
are no less than forty thousand, it is readily 
believed. 

The Grand Causeway extends more than six 
hundred feet into the sea, and the pillars sink 
toadepth yet unknown. All that has been 
said, or that can be seen, is concerning what is 
above the water. What unrevealed wonders 
may there be under the surface! Upon what 
does all this rest? Certain it is that the wild 
sweep of the waters does not sap: the founda- 
tion of this uncemented masonry. The winds 
howl and the ocean roars, but through the cen-. 
turies this brotherhood of columns, invisibly 
knit together, has stood immovable and un- 
wasting. It is worth much toil of travel to 


° 

On the morning of July 29th, soon after sun- 
rise, our steamer touched the pier at Portrush, 
on the extreme north coast of Ireland. From 
this point tothe Causeway the distance is six 
miles, which we easily and speedily made on a 
jaunting car—an affair peculiar to this country, 
and altogether easy in its movements. Our 
route lay along the sea-coast, and immediately 
on the verge of high limestone cliffs, into which 
the water has wrought many caves and arch- 
ways of great beauty. Dunluce Castle, a fine 
old ruin, stands upon a rock more than.a hun- 
dred feet high, while on our right, away in the 
distance, is the elegant seat of Sir Edmund Mc- 
Norton, owner of all the land for miles around. 
I was glad to observe that the tenant houses 
wore a comfortable and cleanly aspect, and that 
large fields of flax, especially, among other pro- 
ducts, were ripening to an abundant harvest. 
Arrived at the Causeway Hotel, we employ a 
guide, and embark on a little row-boat, in or- 
der to get the best view of this singular coast, 
for the Causeway is only one of a series of pe- 
culiar and extraordinary formations extending 
for miles in either direction. R 

, shall not attempt to enumerate these won- 
ders singly; for here are caves hundreds of 
feet deep ; here are jutting rocks and crags in 
curious shapes, poorly described in the names 
“Giant’s Crown,” ‘Giant’s Grandmother,” 
“ Giant’s Organ,” ete. ; here are amphitheatres, 
with tier upon tier of columnar basalt, as well 
as dells and glens without number. 

Pleaskin Head is among the most remarka- 
ble. It is a bold cliff, over four hundred feet 
in height, composed of alternate layers of rock 
and earth, and forming a beautiful harbor call- 
ed Port-na-Pleaskin, within which our boat- 
men rested upon their oars while we gazed up- 
ward in wonder aud astonishment. There are 
three tiers of natural columns, at intervals of 
fifty or sixty feet, each column being perfeet 
in form and disconnected from the others, 
though apparently but a hair’s-breadth space 
between them. The stratifications supporting 

these columnar ranges, are both curious and 
varied—the highest range rests upon the 
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stand here and learn from the baffled pride of|only made more difficult the situation of the 
human science that “ it is the glory of God to| operatives, which was not alleviated until, 
conceal a thing.” after nearly two years, the stock of manufac- 
tured goods was so reduced as to enable the 
manufacturers once more to set their mills 
going, to supply those necessities of the world 
which must be satisfied at even the high prices. 
Thus, while thé mill-owners were selling their 
stock at great prices, and while the holders of 
cotton were making fortunes, the poor work- 
men and women were left to want. 

In December, 1861, “ middling Orleans,” 
which had sold in April at 7} pence, brought a 
shilling a pound. In November 49 mills had 
stopped work, 119 were working on half time, 
and 8,063 hands were out of work. The drain 
upon the savings banks was already heavier tham 
in any year since 1848. This was the begin- 
ning of the cotton famine. The press sounded 
a warning, and movements were begun, to af- 
ford systematic relief to the distressed. Not 
only were money and the necessaries of life dis- 
tributed, but intelligent men and women, see- 
ing that idleness leads by a short road to vice, 
bethought themselves to establish schools and 
other means for occupying beneficially the time 
of the workmen and women who stood idle. 
In this way incalculable good was done; and 
by their readiness to suit themselves to their 
sadly changed circumstances, their desire to 
help themselves, and their generally tractable 
disposition, patience and good will, the opera- 
tives won the good opinion of all who came 
near them. What the change -was, may be 
seen from the single fact that at this time 
families which formerly had earned from seven 
and a half to ten dollars per week, were now 
forced to live upon relief money not exceeding 
two dollars and a half. It will be counted for- 
ever to the honor of this great population, that 
they bore their heavy burden with manly and 
Christian fortitude, An”English writer tells 
us ; 

“Tt may be said with truth that there was, 
from the beginning, a strong individual sense 
of duty throughout all the distressed districts. 
The families of the working classes, as a rule, 
were unwilling to subsist on food which they 
had not earned ; those who had saved money sub- 
sisted upon it; and when it was gone they sac- 
rificed their furniture, their clothes, every- 
thing in fact the pawnhioker would give them 
money for. There was a marked decrease In 
the return of the quantity of spirits con- 
sumed.” , 

In April, 1862, the Mansion House Commit- 
tee, the first of the two great organizations for 
systematic relief of the distressed operatives, 
was formed. On the 20th of June the Man- 
dollars. The war, by raising the price of cot-|chester Central Relief Committee, the other, 
ton, slackened production, and saved the man-| was formally established. The management of 
ufacturers from the effects of their previous | these two associations fortunately fell into capa- 
over-production ; but this did not benefit, but| ble hands; and they were generously supported 
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From the New York Evening Post. 
THE COTTON FAMINE. 


In the year 1860 there were at work in 
Great Britain, 2,650 cotton factories, in which 
were employed 440,000 persons, whose wages 
amounted to eleven and a-half million pounds 
sterling—over fifty-seven million dollars—per 
annum. Of these working-people ninety per 
cent were adults and fifty. six per cent women and 
girls. Power equal to the strength of 300,000 
horses drove the machinery ; 30,387,467 spin- 
dles were turned by it at the rate of from four 
to six thousand revolutions per minute ; 1,083- 
600,000 pounds of cotton were spun on these 
spindles in the year 1860. Seven millions 
of pounds more than this quantity was import- 
ed during the year. The capital invested in 
the business was sixty-five millions of pounds 
sterling, equal to three hundred and twenty- 
five millions of dollars; and the productions of 
the year 1860 were of the value of £76,012,380, 
nearly thirty million dollars more than the 
gross revenue of Great Britain during the 
same period. All this machinery was thrown 
out of use ; all these hands were thrown out of 
employment ; all this vast industry was brought 
to a stop—in order that three hundred thou- 
sand slaveholders might strike a blow for the 
destruction of free government on this conti- 
nent, and for the spread and perpetuation of 
human slavery. It must be said for them, that 
they scarcely believed they would cause so 
great a disturbance abroad ; they had thorough- 
ly persuaded themselves that Englishmen 
were cowards; the Charleston Mercury and 
the Richmond Enquirer boasted that ‘in three 
weeks” England would acknowledge the su- 
premacy of king cotton; they scornfully proph- 
esied that the “ pauper hordes” of Lancashire 
would quickly demand the recognition of the 
cotton confederacy. How little they knew En- 
glish workingmen—how shamefully they de- 
ceived themselves about the cowardice of En- 
glishmen—the events of the last three years 
have shown. 

The story of Lancashire during those three 
years has just been told by R. A. Arnold, in a 
volume printed in London. A double misfor- 
tune oppressed the working-people of Lanca- 
shire. Not only did cotton at once rise largely 
in price, and thus discourage the manufacturers, 
but during the year 1860 these had glutted all 
the markets of the world with their goods, and 
at the beginning of our war their stock of goods 
on hand amounted to over one hundred million 
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by the people. They had need of all the funds 
they received. In September, 1862, Preston 
alone had twenty-four thousand names on the 
committee relief books; while ten thousand 
others in the same place received aid at the rate 
of about thirty-five cents per week from the poor- 
law guardians. 

The distress still grew daily: but so did the 
means for its alleviation. On the second of 
December, at a meeting of the great landhold- 
ers of Lancashire, $650,000 were subscribed ; 
and this brought the subscriptions of Lancashire 
up to two and a quarter million dollars. On 
the 6th of December, four days after this 
meeting, the distress reached its maximum. 
271,983 persons were receiving relief, at a 
cost of one hundred thousand dollars per week. 
With the beginning of 1863 the tide began to 
turn. The stock of cotton goods was getting 
low, the demand was increasing, prices rose, 
and the manufacturers began slowly to reopen 
their mills. Still, even at this time, many 
mills are closed, and thousands of operatives 
are still unemployed, or have turned to other 
occupations. 

During these years of bitter want and un- 
merited suffering the people of Lancashire were 
quiet, orderly, law-abiding; they showed an 
intelligent appreciation of the cause of their 
misfortunes; they resisted every attempt of 
bad men to lead them to acts in violation of the 
laws. Those who predicted “ bread-riots” 
were disappointed ; there were, in all the three 
years, but twe slight disturbances, and one of 
these was the work of thieves and street-boys. 
More than this, to the lasting honor of the 
people, the insidious efforts of renegade En- 
glishmen and paid southern agents, to induce 
these Lancashire men to demand the interfer- 
ence of their government in the American war, 
failed. They were told in speeches, pamph- 
lets, handbills, posters, and addresses of all 
kinds, that British intervention would at once 
put a stop to the war, would make cotton cheap 
and plenty, would restore the starving workmen 
and women to employment, would give bread 
to all; but they were not tempted in their bit- 
terest needs ; thesubtlest sophistries of the slave- 
lords and their friends could not deceive or 
mislead these brave working-people. For their 
steadfastness in the cause of liberty and true 
government they have the gratitude of all true 
Americans ; and by their good conduct through| which all were invited to a well-furnished 
unprecedented trials they helped onward, more| table. Though there were two or three hun- 
than a century of argument, the cause of popu-| dred persons present, all were supplied. Every- 
lar liberty in England. When tories there thing passed off quietly and orderly. This is 
hereafter argue against free schools and popu-|the fourth steam sugar mill that has been erect- 
Jar education, liberals will point to the conduct |ed on the St. Paul’s river within the last few 
of the operatives during the cotton famine as | years ; some 15 or 18 besides are worked by 
proof of the benefits, to the commonwealth, | animal power. 
of educating the masses of the people—for| Liberia is a fixed fact. She is now, by the 
these Lancashire cotton-spinners are the best blessing of God, prepared to take a respectable 
taught of the English laboring-classes. And! stand with other civilized nations of the world. 


when tories deny the capacity of the people to 

rule themselves under difficult circumstances, 

and throw doubt upon the good judgment and 

respect for law of the educated laboring masses, 
a sufficient answer will be, to point to Lanca- 
hire during the cotton famine. 

Americans watched closely the trial through 
which our brethren in England were passing; 
for Americans knew that there, among the cot- 
ton mills, as much ag here in our own land, 
the capacity of the people for self-government 
was on trial. If they had failed there, that 
would have been a blot upon the cause, as 
much as if we should fail here. They behaved 
magnificently; their conduct is an honor to 
them, and a joy to the lovers of popular liber- 
ty everywhere. 





From the African Repository. 

DEVELOPMENT OF RESOUKCES IN LIBERIA. 

J. Kistler, of Muhlenberg Mission, on the 
St. Paul’s river, communicates in a letter to 
the Lutheran Observer, the following gratifying 
account of the condition of affairs in his vicin- 
ity, and his impressions of the Republic of 
Liberia. 

“This is a busy time with us—the rains are 
just setting in, and it is the time for planting 
our rice, eddoes, potatoes, gardening, &c. The 
dries were long and severe, yet our coffee, 
hedge, fence, &c., endured them very well. The 
coffee trees look very fine; and the hedge is 
growing rapidly. Next year (if I am spared 
and it it meets with the approbation of the 
Superintendent and Executive Committee) I 
intend to have some sugar cane planted, as we 
have some land which is well adapted to the rais- 
ing of cane. There has been an immense quan- 
tity of sugar and coffee raised this season. Hun- 
dreds of‘thousands of pounds have been sent to 
America and England. It is a very valuable 
crop and is very easily cultivated, as it needs 
be planted but once, after which it will grow 
from the root. 

A few days ago J attended the dedication of 
a large steam sugar mill, located two miles and 
a half below us, on the bank of the St. Paul’s. 

The President of the Republic, with some 
of his Cabinet, together with many other dis- 
tinguished citizens, were present on the occa- 
sion. Speeches were made by the President, 
several reverend gentlemen and lawyers, after 
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eee santana 
She has great wealth ; all that is wanting is de-| hear more of his Saviour, that on a Saturday 
velopment. Her wealth is in the soil—nojevening, after he had finished his work, he 
country in the world is better adapted to the| would walk to Spanish Town, a distance of 
raising of sugar cane and coffee than this. 1) thirty-nine miles, to meet with God’s people on 
am glad to see that the landholders are begin-|the Sabbath. He walked back to his master’s 
ning to wake up to see their real interests ; un-| estate, and was at work by four o’clock on Mon- 
til recently, nearly every one trafficked in palm | day morning. 
oil with the natives and neglected their farms.} “ During the week he would go to neighboring 
But this year they are gathering up all the|estates by night, and hold meetings with the 
cane tops they can get, and some even pay $6|slaves. He was not unsuccessful in his en- 
per thousand for them. This is a move in the deavors to bring others to think about their 
right direction. souls, and many began to pray for themselves, 

The petty wars which have been kept up|and for so doing were dreadfully beaten, and 
around us for several years are subsiding. Some|sometimes put to death. His master told him 
time ago a party of warriors came from the east|he might thank God when he partook of his 
side of the river to this (west) side to attack a| food, but at no other time was he to pray; if he 
town but a few miles from us. They were,|did, he was tobeshot. But he feared not those 
however, sent after the same day by several | who could only destroy the body, and continued 
kings who live near the bank of the river, and|to pray. He said: ‘Massa, me canna give up 
who are peace men. The natives are very friend-| praying, Massa Jesus too good to me.’ 
ly with us, and bring us palm oil, rice, fowls,} ‘“ His valuable life was twice spared in a re- 
&ec., in exchange for American dry goods, &c.” |markable manner: two men, on separate occa- 

sions, who were going to witness aginst him 
for praying, died on their way. By his efforts 
and example he has done much for the cause 
here, and he bore his late affliction with great 
patience. He used to tell us that he feared not 
to die, he was waiting for Jesus to take him to 
himself; and we can say with confidence : ‘ His 
end was peace.’ ” 
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From the American Missionary 
THE WEST-INDIES. 


The missions originated and sustained by the 
Society, says the Missionary Magazine and 
Chronicle, the organ of the London Missionary 
Society, in Jamaica and British Guiana, present 
for the greater part features in common, and 
throughout the year they have made hopeful 
advances both in numbers and strength, notwith- 
standing some adverse circumstances to which 
they have been exposed. ... 

The individual and social aspect of the colored 
races in the West-Indies is gradually undergoing 
an obvious change. The race of native Africans 
who were torn from their homes and brought to 
our colonies as slaves is fast passing away; but 
as they successively leave the scenes of their 
early bondage, they often express in joyful 
strains their gratitude to that divine Redeemer 
who remembered them in their low estate and 
made them free indeed. 

Alfred Joyce, of Jamaica, gives an inter- 
esting narrative of one of these former slaves ; 

“ During the past week,” he writes, “ I have 
committed the bodies of two of our members to 
the grave, both of whom had been connected 
with the Church for many years. The life of 
one of these is full of interest. His name was 
Thomas Burke, an African. He was brought 
to Jamaica when about nine years of age. He 
was a great favorite with his master, who placed 
great confidence in him, and made him his wait- 
ing-servant. He was afterwards intrusted with 
a dray to fetch goods from Spanish Town, where, 
one evening, he attended a prayer-meeting, and 
heard of the love of Christ, who died for sinners 
From that time he ‘ felt himself a poor sinner 
from Africa, and Buckra no care for him, but 
one Massa Jesus love him ;’ so he at once gave 
his heatt to that Jesus. So anxious was he to 





Statistics oF NEw ENGLAND.—Let us re- 
member for a moment the external picture of 
New England, as she presents herself to the eye 
of the economist and the thoughtful agricultu- 
rist, comprising the six states or commonwealths 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. Her 
area covers something more than 65,037 square 
miles, or nearly 42,000,000 of acres of surface. 
Of these acres Maine possesses 20,330,240, of 
which only 5,700,755 acres are reckoned by 
the census of 1860 as land included in farms; 
while again, of that number, but 2,677,215 are 
classed with “ improved lands.” New Hampshire 
contains 5,939,200 acres; her farms including 
3,744,630 acres; while her improved lands are 
but 2,367,039 acres. Vermont contains an 
area of 6,535,680 acres, of which 4,160,839 
are reckoned as land in farms, but of which 
quantity, again, but 2,758,443 acres are re- 
turned as under improvement. Massachusetts 
covers a surface of 4,992,000 acres, of which 
3,183,212 are included in farms, while but 
2,155,512 acres are classed among improved 
laods. Rhode Island possesses 519,698 acres 
of farms, out of her $35,840 acres of area, but 
of these acres 329,884 only are reckoned ag 
improved lands. Connecticut has 2,991,360. 
acres, with farms to the extent of 2,504,263, 
but her improved lands are stated at 1,830,808 
acres. 


Thus of the whole area of New England, 
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only 12,118,902 acres, or three and five-tenths 





within the category of improved land. Witha 
population of 3,185,293 persons, on a soil re- 
puted to be sterile, in a climate often styled 
unkind, New England had in 1860 accumulated 
an aggregate of wealth, invested in her lands, 
railroads, mills, ships and the various products 
of ingenuity and taste which indicate the in- 
dustry and wealth of a highly cultivated and 
favored people, amounting in value to not less 
than two thousand millions of dollars. While 
she has contributed, according to the latest 
census, 560,336 of the sons and daughters native 
to her soil to swell the populations of other com- 
monwealths, outside of New England ; and has 
invested of her earnings, as she has scattered 
her children, in every State, on every waterfall, 
and in every mart and enterprise of industry. 
— Gov. Andrew. 

Tue Bortom or Tue Sea.—Our investiga- 
tions go to show that the roaring waves and the 
mightiest billows of the ocean repose not upon 
hard and troubled beds, but upon cushions of 
still water ; that everywhere at the bottom of 
the deep seathe solid ribs of the earth are 
protected, as with a garment, from the abrading 
action of its currents; that the cradle of its 
restless waves is lined by astratum of water at 
rest, or so nearly at rest, that it can neither 
wear nor move the lightest bit of drift that 
once lodges there. The uniform appearance 
of these microscopic shells, and the most total 
absence among them of any sediment from the 
sea or foreign matter, suggests most forcibly 
‘the idea of perfect repose at the bottom of the 
deep sea. Some of the specimens are as pure 
and as free from sea sand as the fresh-fallen 
snow flake is from the dust of the earth. 

Indeed, these soundings almost prove that the 
sea, like the snow-cloud with its flakes in a 
calm, is always letting fall upon its bed showers 
of these minute shells; and we may readily 
imagine that the wrecks which strew its bottom 
are in the process of ages hidden under this 
fleecy covering, presenting the rounded ap- 
pearance which is seen over the body of the 
traveller who has perished in the snow storm. 
The ocean, especially within and near the 
tropics, swarms with life. The remains of its 
myriads of moving things are conveyed by 
currents, and scattered and lodged in the 
course of time all over its bottom. This pro- 
cess, continued for ages, has covered the depths 
of the ocean as with a mantle, consisting of 
organisms as delicate as hoar frost and as light 
in the water as down in the air.— All the Year 
Round. 















































































































































































































































Grace always gives us the desire to do good, 
but Providence must furnish the opportwni- 
ties. 











per cent of her surface, have yet been brought 
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REJECTED OF MEN. 


“The foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but 
the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head.”—Matt. viii. 20. 
Birds have their quiet nest, 
Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed; 
All creatures have their rest, 
But Jesus had not where to lay his head. 


Winds have their hour of calm— 

And waves—to slumber on the voiceless deep ; 
Eve hath its breath of balm 

To hush all senses and all sounds to sleep. 


The wild deer hath its lair, 

The homeward flocks the shelter of their shed ; 
All have their rest from care, 

But Jesus had not where to lay his head. 


I—who once made him grieve; 

I—who once bade his gentle spirit mourn— 
Whose hands essayed to weave 

For his meek brow the cruel crown of thorns:— | 


Oh! why should I have peace? 

Why? but for that unchanged, undying love, 
Which would not—could not cease 

Until it made me heir of joys above. 


Yes! but for pardoning grace, 
I feel I never should in glory see 
The brightness of that face 
That once was pale and agonized for me. 


Let the birds seek their nest, 

Foxes their holes, and man his peaceful bed ; 
Come, Saviour, on my breast 

Deign to repose thine oft-rejected head,! 


Come! give me rest, and take 

The only rest on earth Thou lovest—within 
A heart, that, for thy sake, 

Lies bleeding, broken, penitent for sin. 


—Drifted Snow Flakes. 
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WAS GOTT THUT, DAS IST WOHL GETHAN. 
TRANSLATED BY N. L. FROTHINGHAM, 


[This hymn was written at Jena, by Samuel Rodi. 
gast, in 1675, for a sick friend.] 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
His will upright abiding; 
Since he hath traced my course begun, 
I will go on confiding. 
My God is he 
Who holdeth me; 
T will not turn complainer 
At such a wise Ordainer. 


What God doth, it is all well done— 
He never will deceive me; 
In righteous paths he leadeth on, 
And never will he leave me. 
With patience still 
I meet his will; 
Ill days he timely closeth, 
That ruo as he disposeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done, 
His care will be unfailing; 
A healer, and a wondrous one, 
Will not mistake my ailing. 
No poisons his 
For remedies. 
His truth is my foundation, 
His grace my whole salvation. 
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What God doth, it is all well done. 
He is my light and being ; 
Mere evil he can mean me none; 
I bow to his decreeing. 
Through weal or woe, 
Time still will show, 
Which everything revealeth, 
How faithfully he dealeth. 


What God doth, it is all well done. 
If I must drink the chalice— 
The bitter cup which I would shun— 
My shrinking soul he rallies ; 
And, firmly placed, 
My heart shall taste 
That sweet peace in believing 
Which softens down all grieving. 


What God doth, it is all well done. 
Strong shall that make and find me. 
Rough wafs I may be forced to run, 
Griefs pressing close behind me ; 
Yet God will be 
Right fatherly. 
In death his arm sustaineth ; 
Then be it he that reigneth. 


—Monthly Religious Magazine. 


WORK FOR CHILDREN. 

One of the greatest defects in the education 
of children, is in neglecting to accustom them 
to work. It is an evil peculiar to large towns 
and cities. A certain amount of work is neces- 


sary to the proper education of children ; their 
future independence and comfort depend on 
their being accustomed to provide for the thou- 


sand constantly recurring wants that nature en- 
tails on them. Even if this necessity did not 
exist, moderate employment of some kind would 
preserve them from bad habits ; promote health, 
and enable them to bear the confinement of the 
school-room ; and teach them more than any- 
thing else appropriate views respecting their 
future welfare. It is too often the case that 
children, after spending six hours of the day in 
school, are permitted to spend the rest of the 
day as they please. They do not consider that 
their success in after life depends upon the im- 
provement of their useful hours. They grow 
up in the world without a knowledge of its toils 
and cares. They cannot appreciate the favors 
bestowed on them by their parents, as they do 
not know the toils they cost. Their bodies and 
minds are enervated, and they are constantly 
exposed .to whatever vicious associations are 
within their reach. The dauguter probably be- 
eomes that pitiable object, a fashionable. girl. 
The son, if he surmounts the consequence of his 
parents’ neglect, does it probably after his plans 
and station for life are fixed, when a knowledge 
ot some of its important objects comes too late. 
No man or woman is thoroughly educated if not 
required to labor. Whatever accomplishments 
they possess, whatever their mental training in 
the voyage of life, they require some practical 
knowledge and experience derived from accus- 
toming themselves to useful labor of some sort. 
—New-York Sun. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgicn InTEtuicence.—Liverpool advices are to 
the 4th inst. 

Great Britain.—The Government had deter- 
mined to reduce the militia establishment about 
30 per cent. 

The London money market, on the 3d, manifested 
decided improvemeat. Gold continued to flow 
largely into the Bank of England, inducing the hope 
that the financial pressure was over. Some addi- 
tional failures since the last advices, had been pre- 
viously announced. The Manchester Guardian pub- 
lished évidence that employment was becoming more 
scarce in the manufacturing districts. 

The London Times, in referring to the piratical 
seizure of two steamers on Lake Erie by rebel 
agents, and the reported appearance of other armed 
rebel vessels on these waters, says that anything 
that should occur to prolong this conflict is to be 
deplored, for there are signs of its extending to 
regions it could hardly be expected to reach. It | 
observes that means must be fonnd of suppressing 
these new kind of cruisers; that the lakes are under 
the joint jurisdiction of the two governments, which 
is not liable to the doubt and limitations which apply 
to the authority of any one nation on oceans open 
to all the world; and that the war must be kept 
from the shores of Canada as vigilantly as from 
those of Great Britain. The 7imes also regards the 
general current of recent military events io this 
country as favorable to the prospect of a re-election 
of President Lincoln. 

Joshua Bates, of the eminent banking house of 
Baring Brothers & Co., died in London on the 24th 
ult., in his 76th year. He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and appears to have maintained a high 
character for ability and integrity. In 1852, he 
gave $50,000 to the city of Boston, to aid in the 
establishment of a free public library, and after- 
wards made a donation of between 20,000 and 30,000 
volumes, to the same institution. 

Germany AND Denmark.—The sessions of the Cone 
ference at Vienna continued, and no defiaite settles 
ment of the questions at issue had been made. A 
Vienna paper stated that the Danish proposition to 
settle by arbitration the question of liquidating that 
portion of the Danish property to be given up to the 
Duchies, was declared inadmissible, and a definite 
answer on that point was demanded by the German 
plenipotentiaries. 

Iraty.—The official gazette of Turin publishes the 
programme of the new Ministry. It accepts the 
convention recently concluded with France for the 
evacuation of the Pontifical territory by the French ; 
as also the transfer of the capital to another locality, 
and compensation to Turin. It was asserted at 
Paris that the ratification had been delayed, and 
would only take place after the removal of the capi- 
tal of Italy to Florence. 

Spain.—The new cabinet desires to effect a com- 
plete adjustment of the claims of foreign creditors, 
and has notified them of the fact. 

Cuina.—Nankin was surrendered by the rebels to 
the imperialists, on the 19th of 7th month. The 
rebels had been losing ground for some time pre- 
viously. 

Japan.—Advices of 9th mo. 3d, announce that a 
naval expedition had sailed: to attack the prince 
who still closes the inland sea and interrupts the 
commerce of Nagasaki. The expedition was said to 
consist of 9 British, 4 Dutch, 1 American, and 3 
French vessels. It wags not expected to lead to a 
war, but intended only to punish an independent 
prince, who appears to defy the authority of the 
Japanese government. , 
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Mexico.—It is reported that President Juarez has 
issued a declaration that as his term of the Pres- 
idency is about to expire, he retires from public life 
and leaves the executive power with Gonzalez Or- 
tega. Gens. Vidanrri and Quiroga are said to have 
recognized Maximilian. 


Domestic.—Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, died at Washington 
on the 12th inst., at the age of 87. He was ap- 
pointed by President Jackson in 1836, succeeding 
the eminent John Marshall, who had held the office 
from 1801. The post had been previously filled by 
Jobn Jay, appointed in 1789, and Oliver Ellsworth, 
in 1796. 

The bids for the new “5-20” 6 per cent. loan of 
$40,000,000, were opened at the U.S. Treasury on 
the 14th inst. The amount offered was about $59- 
000,000, of which the bids for $253,458 were below 
par; the remainder at rates varying from par to 7 
per cent. premium. The Secretary has accepted all 
bids of and above 31-100 premium, and in addition 
so much of the amount offered at 30-100 premium 
as to make the whole $40,000,000. 

The Navy Department has given orders for @ ves- 
sel to be equipped at San Francisco, for the use of a 
party of engineers who are to make the necessary 
surveys for a telegraph line to connect San Fran- 
cisco, via Oregon, British and Russian America and 
Behring’s Straits, with the Russian line now in 
construction to the mouth of the Amoor, and which 
is already completed over more than half the breadth 
of Siberia. It is stated that the expedition proposed 
will probably commence operations early next spring. 
The undertaking, if finally effected, will complete a 
telegraphic connection from the western shores of 
Europe to the eastern ones of North America. A cor- 
poration has been chartered this year, by the Legis- 
lature of New York, under the title of the ‘ East 
India Telegraph Company,” which proposes to con- 
struct a telegraph from Canton to Pekin, China, 
connecting at the former place with one fiom Cal- 
cutta already undertaken by an English company. 

The vote in Maryland on the adoption of the new 
State Constitution, was taken on the 12th and 13th 
inst. Official returns have not yet been published, 
but the accounts on the evening of the 17th, show, 
on the home vote, a majority of 1574 against the 
Constitution; while the soldiers’ votes received up 
to that time gave a majority in its favor of 2463, 
making in the whole a majority of 889 for the Con- 
stitution. It was supposed this would be increased 
about 500 by the soldiers’ votes still to be reported. 

Elections took place on the 11th, in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Indiana, for members of Congress and of 
the State Legislatures, for some local officers, and 
in the last-named State, for Governor. The returns 
are not yet complete from any of them, but it ap- 
pears certain that both in Ohio and Indiana the 
Union majority on the popular vote was large, and 
that both Congressional delegations have a much 


increased proportion of Union men, as have also the ; 


Legislathres. In Pennsylvania, also, although the 
Union vote in many localities was decreased from 
last year, it is believed. that the result is similar, 
but only the official returns can fully clear up the 
conflicting accounts. 


Mititary Arrairs.—In Missouri, a part of Price’s 
rebel army, on the 7th inst., made a pretext of pre- 
paring to attack Jefferson City, and thus occupied 
the U.S. forces in that vicinity, while the main 
body crossed the Usage river. Finding the fortifi- 
cations strong, they passed westward during the 
night. Their force was estimated at 20,000. On 
the 8th, Gen. Pleasanton, with 8000 cavalry, fol- 
lowed them. On the 9th, the rebele entered the 





town of California, and Gen. Price issued a procla- 
mation, saying that he had come into the State with 
the intention of remaining. The U. S. troops after- 
wards drove them out of the town. Price subse- 
quently advanced to Booneville, and rebel detach- 
ments have captured Sedalia, Danville, Lexington, 
and Warrensburg. Several skirmishes have occurred 
in different plates in that region. Pilot Knob has 
been re-occupied by U. S. troops. 


We have accounts, via New Orleans, of several 
small expeditions lately sent out in the vicinity of 
the Mississippi river, in Mississippi and Louisiana, 
visiting Woodville and Fayette, Miss., and Clinton, 
La., and capturing some prisoners, cattle, &c. Ma- 
riana, in West Florida, wags captured on the 27th 
ult. by Gen. Asboth. 


Gen. Sheridan reports that the rebel army, lately 
under Gen. Early, but now apparently under Gen. 
Longstreet, having again appeared near Strasburg, 
his force moved to attack them on the 15th. They 
were found drawn up in four lines of battle, but on 
being charged by the advanced cavalry under Gen. 
Crooks, they broke and withdrew in some disorder, 
without giving the opportunity for a serious conflict. 

No very important movements are reported from 
the army in the neighborhood of Richmond. A 
“ reconnoissance in force’ was made on the extreme 
right, on the 13th, for the purpose of clearly ascer- 
taining the rebel position in that quarter, and arrest- 
ing the construction of a new line of intrenchments 
which they were believed to be building. An en- 
gagement ensued, in which the rebel forces fell back 
to their new works, about three miles from the city, 
which were found to be of considerable strength. 
The U. S. troops then retired to the works lost and 
regained on the 6th, in doing which they were at- 
tacked by the rebels, but the latter were repulsed. 
The entire loss amounted to about 200 killed and 
wounded, and occurred chiefly in an unsuccessful 
attempt to penetrate what was supposed to be a 
weak part of the rebel intrenchments. 


Late advices from Gen. Sherman appear to show 
that Gen. Hood had moved a considerable force to 
the northward of Atlanta, apparently in pursuance 
of the effort to interrupt Gen. Sherman’s line of 
communication with Chattanooga. On the 12th, the 
rebels are said to have appeared at Resaca, and after- 

| wards to have moved on Dalton. -Reports of their 
| having captured the latter place were received at 
| Chattanooga on the 15th, and later accounts state 
that it was surrendered without an attempt at re- 
sistance. The Secretary of War announced on the 
17th, that advices from Gen. Sherman to the even- 
jing of the 16th indicated that Gen. Hood, after 
having struck the railroad in the neighborhood of 
Dalton and Resaca, had fallen back before Sherman 
without fighting, abandoning the movement upon 
| the latter’s communications. He had torn up about 
| 15 miles of the railroad from Resaca northward, 
‘but the injury will be easily repaired ; and as Gen. 
Sherman has abundant supplies south of that point, 
iit will not cause serious inconvenience. The rear 
of Hood’s army left Dalton on the morning of the 
16th, retreating to the southwest. Other accounts 
represent him as moving towards Bridgeport, on the 
Ténnessee river, and part of Gen. Sherman’s army 
following. Still later dispatches reached the War 
Department on the 18th, stating that Sherman’s 
army took Ship’s Gap on the 16th, that deserters 
reported Hood’s army at 30,000, that Roddy’s rebel 
cavalry moved from Tuscumbia on the 15th, and 
that the rear of Hood’s army left Lafayette, Ga., 
going south, on the morning of the 17th. The 
country in that direction is rough, and very difficult 
for a retreating and pursued army to traverse. 
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